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By BEN A. FK AN KLIN 


Special to The 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 — 
Representative Ogden R. ReicI 
of Westchester disclosed today 
that the Army’s controversial 
intelligence' isS-rvoillance of ci- 
vilian dissent. 'Fhd political ac- 
tivity was sosjwidoly known 
in government .from 1968 ' on 
that even the military aides to 
all 50 state Governors were in- 
formed of its scope and opera- 
tions. * ' 

Mr. Reid revealed — with! 
_rudging Army permission 
the partial contents of the May 
|2, 1968, intelligence collection 
plan that started the Army 
on its ■ two-year program of 
spying on civilian civil rights 
workers, anti-war activists and 
politically active groups and In- 
dividuals. 

The Representative disclosed 
that a total of 319 Govern- 
ment 1 officials, including the 
leaders of 19 civilian agencies 
were aware of ■ the Army’s 
broadly slated intention to spy 
and gather dossiers on law- 
abiding civilian activity. 

’‘The remarkable thing about 
it,” Mr. Reid said in an inter- 
view, ‘‘is that the Army’s 196S 
intelligence collection plan 
was distributed to 319 individ- 
uals, including ■ the adjutants 
general of all 50 states, and 
yet no one had the sense or 
the courage to question what 
they' were doing.” 

“To me, it’s almost as di 
turbing that so many remained 
silent -as that this was con- 
ceived in the first place,” he 
said. 

A partial list' of addressees 
who received the “confiden- 
tial” civilian intelligence plan 
was the only part of a thick 
file of classified Army docu- 
ments that Mr. Reid could per- 
suade Army officials today to 
let him discuss with a ques- 


New York Times . . ' ' : 

tioner. - - - ' ; 

He _ said that the list of 
agencies that received th 
Army surveillance plan in 
the spring of 196S included the 
President's Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Doa\'d, the National 
Security Council, the Central 
Intelligence Agency,, the Treas- 
ury Department, the Justice 
Department,- the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Subversive 
Activities Control Board and 
the General Services Admin- 
istration, among others. 

“I think you have to ess urn 
that the top people in these 
agencies didn’t see the plan and 
were not. aware qf it,” Mr. Reid' 
said. “This whole thing burst 
into life with no top echelon 
approval that v/e’re aware of, 
And that’s the disturbing thing. 
It was started at a lower level 
and it could happen again. Th 
Army was hot in this alone; 

Representative Reid’s author- 
ized disclosure of a paraphrase 
of part of an Army document 
came as he released a letter 
from Secretary of the. Army 
Stanley R. Resor that acknowl- 
edged that "some reports"’ filed 
by Army intelligence agents 
“could, have contained the 
names” of Senator Ad’al E. 
Stevenson 3d, Representative 
Abner Mikva, Otto ICerner, the 
former Governor of Illinois, and 
other Illinois political figures 

The Resor letter, coming to 
public attention almost on the 
eve of extensive Senate hear- 
ings on charges of unconstitu- 
tional Army intelligence sur- 
veillance of political .and other 
civilian figures, appeared to. go 
substantially further ' than 
earlier Army statements in ac- 
knowledging the military’s- role 
in the surveillance of civilian 
political 'leaders, ' -• < 
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tial and vice presidential 
candidates. Congress 
quickly rammed through en- 
abling legislation. 

Secret Service emptied its 
field offices. Between June 
and election day, agents put 
in a total of 270,384 overtime 
hours protecting tile remain- 
ing 12 candidates. 

Secret Service estimated a 
need for an additional 628 
agents _ to handle the new 
duties, and Congress author- 
ized them in three incre- 
ments for fiscal years 1970, 
’71 and ’72. 

Another major expansion 
of Secret Service duties 
came last summer when 
Congress permitted the ex- 
pansion of the 250-man 
White House police unit- into 
an 850-man Executive Pro- 
tective Service, This unit 
now is charged with protect- 
ing the White House, Execu- 
tive Office Building and the 
111 diplomatic missions in 
the Washington area. 


In the last few years other 
changes in the law have 
given the Secret Service 
protection duties for the un- 
married widow and children 
of past Presidents, and for- 
mer Presidents and t'heir 
wives. 

LBJ. Protected 
President Nixon has also 
been authorized to provide 
Secret Service protection to 
visiting foreign heads of 
state and other “distin- 
guished foreign visitors.” ■ 

_ He also may order protec- 
tion for Americans perform- ' 
ing missions abroad for the 
government. 


A team of eight agents, 
six special officers and a 
clerk are still assigned to 
former President Johnson. 
Plight agents are assigned to 
former President Truman. 

The children of President 
Kennedy have eight agents 
to protect them until they 
reach age 16, but their 
mother, Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis, has no protection' 
because she remarried. 

A total of 14 agents and 
special officers are assigned 
to Mrs. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Two more Secret 
Service agents are stationed 
in Gettysburg, near the fam- 
ily farm. • _£ ; . 


When ■ President John F.- 
Kennedy was assassinated 
in 1963, the Secret Service 
had fewer than 400 agents 
and a haphazard intelii- ’ 
gence system that focused j 
narrowly oil its primary re- 1 
sponsibiiity- protecting the 
President and Vice Presi- ■ 
dent. 

. Secret Service now has 
more than 1,000 agents, a 
uniformed division that will 
soon reach 850 and a compu- 
terized intelligence section. 

The service is asking, for fis- 
. eal year 1972, for a budget 
of $56.3 million — about' 10 
. times tlie $5.7 million it re- 
ceived in 1963.' 

. The impetus for the dras- 
tic expansion arose directly 
from the presidential assas- 
sination. 

In 1964, the Warren Com- 
mission’s investigation of 
the- assassination included a 
recommendation that Secret 
Service develop a sophisti- 
cated liaison with other fed- , 

cral agencies to gather infer- ' • 

mation that might hear, 
even indirectly, on protect-* 

ing the President and Vice ' 

President. • 

Threateners Identified 
This led ultimately to the 
collection of threats to other 
public* officials, including 
senators and congressmen. 

Similar intelligence Comes I 
from more than 60 Secret 
Service field offices, FBI, y 
Slate Department, CIA, and 
the Capitol and Metropoli- 
tan police. 

This intelligence is fed 
into a Secret Service com- 
puter that now holds the 
names of more than 100,000 
persons whose words or ac- 
tions have marked them for 
special attention as poten- 
tial assassins. ' 

During budget hearings in . . 

1969, Secret Service officials 
testified they checked 6,000 
names a month through the 
computer and expected the' 
figure to double during the 

1972 presidential election . . 

campaign. ■ ' ... 

Field Offices Emptied 
In 1968, Sen. Robert S’. 

Kennedy was murdered in ^ • . 

Los Angeles and President ' 
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■•'Tills ' is the first ot . two art!- 
.* clcs. The secniul will appear ill 
it The Tiines.'toxnorrow. 

A -V^'Bv Michael J: Satchel) 

r A Member of The Star's Staff 

Civil libertarians, and wary 
; dissenters call it snooping, spy- 
1 ing, an unwarranted invasion of 
: ■'■privacy and an abridgement of 
A constitutional rights. 

* . Law enforcement authorities 
and the government see it as an 
; essential duty to protect thc Re- 
j public from internal subversion. 

. Recent allegations that the 
Army has been gathering intelli- 
gence on civilians, including 
public officials, stirred Con- 
".••gress, prompted Sens to subeom- 
•- 'rn i U e e hearings planned for 

■ next month end elicited a prom- 
ise by - Melvin Laird, secretary 

■ of defense, of 'closer civilian 

■ '.control over military . int'elli- 

. gence. ' ' " ■ 

By one estimate the federal 
government has on file, various 
' kinds of sensitive information 
!• . on 50 million Americans. 

In Kansas City tbs' police cic- 
'• partmsnt, ■ "4 separate federal 
!:. 'agencies or departments and 
i . four military groups conduct in- 

'vestigalive work of one form or ' 
j'. Some is directly relat- 
ed fo criminal activity, part is . 
background and security checks 
on individuals applying for gov- 
ernment jobs and some falls 
into the area of investigating , 
persons who by their actions or ’ 
■words may be regarded as ‘ 
“suspect,” ‘'potential trouble 
■makers” or' simply “persons of 
interest.” : j 

1; Just which group does- what, 
/and how much, is impossible to 
1 detail. The investigative agen- 
cies bore include the FBI; CIA; 
Secret Service;- U. 6. marshal’s 
'office; Treasury department; 
.Bureau of Narcotics and Dan-. ; 
gerous Drugs; Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Tax unit; Civil Service 
commission; . Labor,- Agricul- ' 
ture, Internal Revenue, Postal 
and Immigration departments 
and the Federal Aviation ad- 
ministration. 

Among the four military in- 
vestigative agencies here is a 
branch of the 113th Military In- 
telligence group, the. Army op-" 
oration recently accused by 
Sen. Sam J. Ervin, jr,, (D- 
N. C.) of spying on 800 civilians 
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‘ Opera tons of Region III of 

the 1.13th here are conducted 
behind locked doors in a suite 
■ 'of offices on the 2?lh floor of 
the Federal building at 31.1 Wal- 
nut street. Major Bari C-. Cole, 
jr., recently appointed, com- 
' manding- officer, is in charge 
of. an investigative operation 
that spans Missouri, Kansas 
' . and Nebraska., ‘ ' 

Major Cole refuses lo discuss 
the work of the 113lh here ex- 
cept to 'say that its basic re- 
. sponsibility is to conduct per- 
sonnel security or background 
investigations of persons being 
considered for Defense depart- 
ment jobs. 

Other investigative sources in 
the city report agents of the 
113th maintain dose working- 
contact with 1 ho FBI and the 
intelligence division of the Kan- 
sas City police .department. One 
of the. Army’s primary interests 
here— as reported elsewhere— is 
in militants or antiv. ar activists 
who the Army believes may 
pose a threat to military instal- 
| lations. 

Another of their duties is lo 
"determine what the social con- 
ditions arc in the town and con- ' 
stantly evaluate situations,” 

. one high-ranking police depart- 
ment official says. . . 

•During this type of investiga- 
tori, sources say, 313th agents' 
hero regularly "keep an eye” 
oh peace rallies, anti-war dem- 
onstrations mid similar activi- 


. There is close co operation 
between the police department, 
some of the PA federal investi- 
gation groups here and the four 
military operations. Informa- 
tion is freely exchanged' be- 
tween them when checking into 
individual records or intelli- 
gence data. Once each month 
the heads of the PA federal in- 
vestigation groups and the four 
military investigation groups 
gather for lunch to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual interest and hear 
n speaker. ■ . 

This month’s luncheon was 
held on January 33 at the Gold 
Buffet restaurant in North Kan- 
sas City and it was the turli 
of Bert C. llurn, U. S. attorney, 
to bo host, 

Intelligence ^ gathering and 
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■government’s data banks' in 
Washington to .the local police 
department's dossiers on indi- 
viduals, that critics at best hope' 
for some type of privacy pro-! 
teeling regulation. 

Computerized personal dossi- 
ers are having their greatest 
growth in law enforcement. The 
argument is advanced that elec- 
tronic processing • of increasing 
amounts of intelligence informa- 
tion on citizens serves justice 
not only by catching criminals 
but also by warning of racial 
and political confrontations that 
. may lead to violence. 

‘ The Department of 'Justice 
has four main data banks, the 
civil disturbance file, the organ- 
ised crime intelligence center, 
tha national crime information 
center and the known check- 
passers fils. 

Most controversial is the civil 
disturbance file which contains 
1-3,200 names with detailed in- 
formation on persons connected 
with riots or who advocated vie- 
\ lent action. ' . 

The Secret' Service, charged 
with protecting the President, 
maintains one of the largest and 
most sophisticated computerized 
.files on individuals. Critics con- 
tend the guidelines for inclusion 
in the files are -too broad and if 
a person discovers lie has been 
listed, lie has no opportunity to 
rebut derogatory information. 

The Army’s intelligence files, 
estimated, by Rep. Cornelius E. 
Gallagher (D-N. J.) to et one 
time have contained between 7 
million and 3.0 million names of; 
persons in virtually every politi- 
cal activist group in the nation, 
came to light a year ago. 

A former Army officer, Chris-, 
topher II. Ryle, disclosed the 
Army’s role in domestic intelli- 
gence. The data banks, says the 
Army, liavo been dismantled 
and it has ceased to continue its ^ 
watch on civilian political activ- 
ity. Several lawmakers have ex- 
pressed skepticism. 

The Civil Service commission 
has a '-‘security?’ file containing 
10 million names and it is de- 
signed to "provide lead informa- 
tion relating to possible ques- 
tions of suitability involving loy- 
ally and subversive activity.” 

Meanwhile, more national 
files end new systems are being 
considered. The Justice depart- 


courts and prosecutors a file; 
'containing the names of anyone' 
ever charged with a drug of- j 
fonse, no matter how slight, 

Stales are being-urged to pool! 
iii vast permanent central corn- 

■ puter files all their arrest end 
conviction, data for easier ac- 
cess. The . Transportation de- 
partment has a file available! 
for police use of the. names and 
offense records of all 2.0 million 
persons nationwide, who have 
ever had a -drivers license sus- 
pended or revoked. 

The Department of Housing 
and Urban Development is con- 
sidering combining with the 
200,000 names in the Justice de- 
partment’s organized crime file 
its files of private businessmen- 
and building contractors whose 
reputations it suspects. 

Vast amounts of money ere 
being distributed nationwide by 
the Justice department’s Lav; 
Enforcement Assistance admin- 
istration for new stele and local 
police computer installations. 
The Northwest Missouri group 
has received funds for a data 
bank that will contain informa- 
tion from the 5-county Greater 
Kansas City area or possibly an 
8-county area that will include ■ 
three Kansas counties.- 

"Our purpose . will not be to 
assemble more information but 
to malm it more readily availa- 
ble,” Russell Millin, chairman 
of the Northwest Missouri .law, 
enforcement group, s?.ys, “Very 
serious thought is being given to 
what types of data should be in- 
cluded.” 

■ As the whole welter of disclo- 
sures in this area comes under 
closer public scrutiny, critics 
and proponents increasingly are 
moved to condemn or to defend. 

C. M. Kelley, chief of police, 
says: “Tha reason for surveil- 
lance and intelligence gathering 
is that in law enforcement there’ 
is a prerequisite of prevention 
and control. - 

"It is better to avoid an ce- ' 
eurrenco than wait for it to hap- 
pen ... if we are going to pre- 
vent riots, -or bombings, then 
one of our main missions is to 
know what is going on and! 
where potential problems are 
Likely to bo encountered. 

“Gatherin'; inform;* tion might 
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; i propose that the following poll be taken to 
’determine the thoughts and feelings of Ameri- 
! can people and to ascertain their wishes as to 
j which way they would like to go: 

Question: In light of recent revelations con- 
| corning the Army’s alleged spying operations 
. I on civilians: 


A) Do you find most comfort for the future 
‘ of our constitutional rights in the possibility 
• that: 

. g President Nison authorized the operation. 

o President Nison knew of the Army-in- 
itiated operation and approved of it. 

■ o President Nixon know of the Army-in- 
itiated operation, disapproved of it, but would 

■ not act-to have it discontinued. 

o President Nison knew of the Army-in- 
itiated operation, disapproved of it, tried to 

■ have it discontinued but was overruled, 



o President Nison did not know of it. , . 

B) Would you prefer: ■ . . | . 

oTiuit the Army be praised for its initiative > 
and asked to expand its operations to include . 
telephone taps and bedroom bugs. , ; 

o That the Army continue its present spying 
arrangement under the Joint Chiefs. of Stall, 
o. That the Army continue its present spying 
arrangement but under Defense SecJNalrd. 
o That the Army discontinue its spying and 
transfer its files and espionage personnel to / 
the FBI, the CIA.Jhe Senate Internal Security 1/ 
Subcommittee oFother similar civilian agen- 
cy. ' 

o That the Army discontinue its spying, do- 
stroy its files and dismiss its espionage per- ' . 
sonnel but that a similar operation be imme- 
diately. instituted by one or more of the afore- 
mentioned civilian agencies. ; . 

Chicago ALAN 540 LA SIIULMAN 
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